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Nilsson, Martin P. Die Causalsatze im Griechischen bis 
Aristoteles. I. DiePoesie. Beitrage zur historischen Syn- 
tax der griechischen Sprache. Herausg. v. M. v. Schanz. 
Heft. 18. Wiirzburg : Stuber. 1907. 

A quarterly is not the best conceivable field for a philological 
tourney. There is too long an interval between thrusts, and in 
the present number I have tried to bring the contestants face to 
face, instead of separating them by a distance of three months. 
But in the case of Mr. Pearson's article on Srav causal, an ade- 
quate consideration of the scores of examples by which he has 
undertaken to fortify his position would require more space than 
is occupied by his paper, and I will content myself with a few 
remarks on the general topic ; and as Mr. Pearson has made no 
reference to Nilsson's Causalsatze, Nilsson's Causalsatze will at 
least serve the purpose of a heading, although No. 18 of the 
Schanz Beitrage has already received a Brief Mention in A. J. P. 
XXVIII 354 ff. 

Temporal particles lend themselves readily to the expression 
or intimation of causal relations. The chief causal particle in 
Greek is a temporal particle, «W, «Vet&j, and this takes up most 
of the space. ' Post hoc, ergo propter hoc ', is good enough 
logic for unlogical Language, with a capital L. In fact, all 
temporal particles in Greek with present indicative are causal, 
not only «V«i and <rV«Siy, o« and 6it6t(, but temporal particles of 
limit. So «o>s. In Plat. Parmen. 135 D. (IW in vios «) «W is 
causal. ' While ' English is ' weil ' German. (A. J. P. XXVIII 

355-) 

As for Srav with the subj., the causal connotation, or, if you 
choose, explicative-causal connotation, does not give the slightest 
trouble, when the sentence is generic or futural ; and the multi- 
plication of examples is utterly needless. The trouble arises 
when we have to deal with a single definite situation, a situation 
in which we might expect ore with the indicative. True, Srav 
\eyg in quotations is very common in later Greek (cf. Just. Mart., 
Apol. I, 38, 8 ; 48, 10, where I have several examples), and the 
natural cry is ' encroachment '. Natural, because the history of syn- 
tax is a history of encroachments, nq encroaches upon oi>, &v the 
definite absorbs «* the indefinite, the dull accusative crushes out 
clinging genitive and airy dative, a/ifo succumbs to irtpi, aggres- 
sive tit pushes its way into the domain of the peaceful iv, fa»-with 
the subj. ousts ti with the subj., Srav with the subj. ousts or* with 
the subj., and dominates futural and generic spheres. In later 
Greek iav forces itself on the indicative, and there are freakish 
otok's with the indicative. No wonder, then, that when we find 
orav with the subj. used where we expect ore with the indicative, 
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the cry oi encroachment is set up. And as the orav group is the 
only group regularly employed for all future relations — particu- 
lar and generic — by reason of the exactness of its tenses, orav 
6pS> and orav "da being used almost to the total exclusion of ore 
(fyo^ai, the encroachment of orav particular, so to speak, upon the 
sphere of the present is not inconceivable ; but the trend of usage 
is too strong to admit such an extension in what one may still 
be allowed to call the classical period of the language, and the 
most familiar example is no example at all. For orav Af'ys f° r °™ 
Xe'yti, if an encroachment, is an early encroachment, as Mr. Pear- 
son has shewn ; and may be explained without any extraordinary 
feats of mental posturing. In the first place, reference to a text 
involves the notion of recurrence ; and in the second place, verbs 
of saying belong to a class of their own. Nescit vox missa re- 
verti. The Inea wrepoevra continue to swirl about us. to 8' ale), it 
is said of the oracles, fwwa rrepmorarat. Hence the frequency of 
the imperfect of verbs of saying, hence the inadmissibility of an 
aoristic imperfect (A.J. P. XXIV 180; XXIX 344), based on 
verbs of saying, which are notoriously exceptional; comp. if 
need be, Kuhner-Gerth II 1, 144. So also the image of the 
present Xo'yos reaches into the future and we have Stop. 

As for the other examples, it may be well to see what Nilsson 
has to tell us in the above cited Causalsatze. Nilsson also 
recognizes causal orav, which is summarily dismissed by a 
competent critic, Hans Meltzer, in his Jahresbericht on Greek 
Syntax (1904-1910), p. 375, without argument. About ore in 
Homer Nilsson does not go into great detail, because the subject 
of ore in Homer had been treated exhaustively by Friedlander 
long before. Suffice it to say that Homer makes comparatively 
little use of ore as a causal particle or as a particle with causal 
connotation, and no example is cited that falls under the head 
with which we are concerned here. According to Nilsson, 
Aischylos makes no use of ore in a causal sense. 

The trouble begins with Sophokles — a very breedbate in the 
matter of syntax, as all syntacticians know ; and the great 
example of causal orav adduced by Nilsson is the notorious one 
in Ai. 137, cited by Mr. Pearson. The causal connotation is un- 
mistakable, the case is a specific case, but the mood puzzles 
Nilsson, as it has puzzled others ; and, unwilling to give up the 
rights of the mood, which would be appropriate only in a generic 
or futural sentence, he says that the causal connotation is faint, 
as if that helped matters at all. The difficulty would abide, if 
trav were only temporal. But as Nilsson takes his flight, he 
cites a number of passages from Sophokles which to his mind 
present similar difficulties: Phil. 519, 641, 903, 1080; O. T. 422, 
618; O. C. [301] 659, 1218; Ant. 91, 424, 580, 1046, 1165; Ai. 
39 2 . 513; El. 696, 1056, 1299; and these may possibly furnish 
grist for Mr. Pearson's mill. To me they present no difficulty 
whatever. The Srav's are all generic or futural. The connota- 
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tion is the connotation of the English ' when ', but one of them 
(O. T. 618) furnishes an apt illustration of the particular applica- 
tion of a general statement, of which I shall have something to 

say presently : orav ra^is tis oinifiovXfiap \aBpa | x a PS> Taxvv Set Kiip 

(iovXtietv naXiv. orav, says Nilsson, with causal connotation occurs 
often in Euripides, but said connotation is faint. Still he cites a 
long string, among them Mr. Pearson's Ion 743. Pindar uses 
ore as a causal particle, but no example of causal orav is given. 
In Bakchylides ore is always purely temporal. 

In point of fact, Nilsson's treatise is chiefly concerned with 
iirei and eVeiSij, and even there he ignores some important litera- 
ture ; and if this section of his study is intended to embrace all 
the poetical side, one misses Theognis and the Theognidea, in 
which I have found six or seven <fV«"s and no ore's. 

But it is unfair to judge a work by a section, and I turn to Mr. 
Pearson, who has given us something to think about, even if his 
treatment of the subject is not systematic. Unlike Nilsson, Mr. 
Pearson, with British downrightness, has no respect for the feel- 
ings of the subjunctive; and whenever a causal translation makes 
good sense, he assumes causal connotation, whether the sentence 
is generic or specific, though he is not satisfied with the coarse 
English ' because ' — a dissatisfaction I myself have expressed. 
The multisignificant participle suits him better, and he takes refuge 
in the analogy of Latin cum w. subj., which the Romans used 
freely to supply the lack of participles in their translations and 
imitations of their Greek originals (A. J. P. IX 155-6). I will 
not reiterate the warning that translation is a fallacious test (A. 
J. P. XIX 231), nor repeat my protest against mixing up Latin 
subj. and Greek subj. (A. J. P. XXV 481, XXXI 112). The 
latest theory of Brugmann is that the Latin imperf. subj. is really 
an imperf. indie. (I. G. F. XXX 338), sad news for parallel- 
drivers. 

Instead, then, of bewailing the perversity of my fellow-gram- 
marians and the failure of my own protests, I shall be better em- 
ployed in trying to find some way of meeting the conditions of 
the problem without sacrificing the meaning of the mood on the 
one hand, and the distinct connotation of cause on the other. I 
have, however, nothing new to suggest. The way is the way 
pointed out by Shilleto, as cited by Mr. Pearson, but some fur- 
ther road-building might be of service, although there is no 
more common phenomenon than the use of the generic when the 
particular is meant. To this category belongs the familiar phe- 
nomenon of the plural for the singular, of the generic Sons for 
the particular 3s, of ^ for ol with relative and participle, of the 
ideal second person singular when the real second person is 
meant, and the individual avijp becomes a universal Svdpajros. So 
the confidential rot which appeals to humanity can be used in 
connection with an actual o-v. In leisurely discourse the process 
is spelt out. You argue from the universal to the particular. 
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You start with idv w. subj., and wind up with d w. indie. St. Paul 
uses Greek to some purpose when he says (Gal. i, 8): iav fipets 

Tj ayytKos i£ oipavov evayye\i<rr)Tai nap 6 cvr)yyt\iodp(6a vplv dvdBepa 

ea-Tco, and follows it up by the two-edged sword of et m cuayyeXi'ferat 
irap' o napeXdfieTe avddepa ?ora>. In the Midiana, Demosthenes fur- 
nishes a fine example of a transition from a generic to a particu- 
lar, as I have pointed out A.J. P. XXVIII 236, where I explain, 
I trust convincingly, the change from or av to u nt (D. 21, 139). 
There is an illuminating passage in Dem. 40, 1. It is the second 
speech against Boiotos. This second speech is not equal to the 
first, which is to my mind a crushing refutation of the charge that 
Demosthenes had no sense of humour. It may not be by De- 
mosthenes, but like so many of the non-Demosthenean speeches 
in the Corpus, it is Attic to the core, udvrav iar\v dviaporarov, says 

the luckless MantitheoS, S> avSpec Sudoral, Srav T«r opopau pev 
a{Se\<j>6s npo<rayop(v$f/ rivtov, T<f 8 *py<# i\6povs fXV tovtovs, (ecu avayndtjyrai 
jroXXa Ka\ 8eivd Tradav vir' ahrav elaUvai elt biKaoTrjpiov — a general prop- 
osition which is made to fit his own case, and then he goes on to 
say o vvv f'pol <rvp&cfir)Kev. It is not necessary, however, to spell 
out the connexion so plainly. You may use olnves av with your 
eye on the villain. You may have a generic Srav when you mean 
a specific ore, and the 6 vvv avpfief}i)Kev may be supplied. As to the 
notorious passage in the Aias on which Mr. Pearson enlarges, 
the n-Xijyi) Aidr, the fapfvrjs \Ayos KaxoBpovs, these, it is said, are dis- 
asters that carry with them no notion of recurrence. On the 
contrary, they seem to stand in distinct opposition to the pre- 
ceding o-« pev eS itpdao-ovT imxatpa, which cannot be otherwise re- 
solved than by otoi/ ft jrpdo-o-gs imxaipa, a genericconditional. The 
best solution seems to be the 'polare Ausdrucksweise', of which 
so much has been made of late (A. J. P. XXIV 361-2). But to 
go through every example of Srav with causal connotation that 
Mr. Pearson has cited would be a serious matter, and transcend 
the bounds of the present issue of the Journal. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 



Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, von Ltjdwig Traube Heraus- 
gegeben von Franz Boll. Zweiter Band, Einleitung in 
die Lateinische Philologie des Mittelalters, Herausgegeben 
von Paul Lehmann. Munchen, 191 1. C. H. Beck, pp. 
x; 176. 

The editors of the unpublished lectures and treatises of Traube 
have acted wisely in publishing separately the lectures on medi- 
aeval Latin philology, even if they form a volume smaller in 



